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probably realize sooner or later that nomenclature is not in any true sense an 
end in itself, but is merely a more or less conventional tool for expressing im- 
portant relations. Britton and Brown's work makes such a position easy, for 
these authors are careful to give synonyms wherever needed. 

Numerous changes have been made from the first edition, some of them 
minor, some of them farther reaching. The whole number of species included 
has been increased from 4,162 to 4,666, and the number of recognized genera 
is now 1,229 instead of 1,103 as in the first edition. There now appear 194 
families instead of 177. The genus "Crataegus" has grown remarkably during 
the last decade ; the first edition of the ' ' Flora ' ' recognized but fifteen species 
while the present edition includes seventy-three. 

The excellence of typography and of mechanical and aesthetic features, 
which characterized the earlier volumes, has been retained in the books before 
us. It is safe to predict that the new "Flora" wiU find a place on the shelves 
of every botanical library. B. E. Livingston. 

The Coining Mexico. By Joseph King Goodrich. The World To-Day 

Series, xii and 280 pp. lUs., index. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 

1913. $1.50. 7%x5. 

The author has the advantage of having known Mexico since 1866. Scenery, 

prehistoric civilization, social and economic phenomena are considered as well 

as the country's resources and the prospects of their development. Such a 

wide field cannot of course be adequately covered within the space of a single 

volume. Nevertheless the work will be instructive to those who have never 

traveled south of the Eio Grande. Optimistic views regarding the Republic's 

future are presented. Leon Dominian. 

The Viceroy of New Spain. By Donald E. Smith. TJniv. of California 
Publications in Eistory, Vol. 1, 1913, No. 2, pp. 99-293. Berkeley, Cal. 
$2. 10x61^. 

This publication is specifically historical. It is an honest, liberal and im- 
partial effort, fair to Spanish matters and utterly free from the invective and 
vituperation commonly poured out upon them by writers of other nations. The 
sources at the command of the author are comparatively limited and he is con- 
scious of it, but what he had he has used conscientiously and with unusual 
fairness. Ad. F. Bandeliee. 

Bermuda, Past and Present. A Descriptive and Historical Account of 
the Somers Islands. By Walter Brownell Hayward. xii and 239 pp. 
Ills., index. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1912. $1.25. 8x51^. 

From the tourist 's point of view this is, on the whole, the most helpful book 
on Bermuda. It does not supplant such a work as Verrill's but it is handy to 
carry and its information has been carefully compiled. It includes an account 
of the history of Bermuda as well as an adequate description of the wonderful 
charm and comfort that of late years have drawn to this dotlet in the ocean 
from 15,000 to 27,000 visitors a year. Unfortunately some popular books sold 
to tourists as guide books, while containing much helpful information, are 
marred by many trivialities and inaccuracies. 

Why a mere mention in Mr. Hayward 's book of the "Boilers or Coral 
Atolls"? A good picture of them is given. They are peculiar to Bermuda, 
their -process of development is well known and it would interest any intelli- 
gent person to be told something of the origin of this remarkable feature of 
the south coast. 

CENTRAL AMERICA AND WEST INDIES 

Ija Immigracidn Italiana y la Colonizaci6n en Cuba. Por F. F. Falco. 

96 pp. Index. Soc. Tipogr.-Editrice Nazionale, Turin, 1912. 9% x 6%. 

While Dr. Falco 's report deals mainly with Italian emigration to Cuba, its 

value as a contribution to the problem of Italian emigration entitles it to wider 

consideration. Ample evidence of the author's twenty years' investigation of 
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the subject is revealed by the thoroughness of his compilation. After review- 
ing the causes and different phases of this Italian movement the writer ex- 
amines the various methods which might tend to create a current of immigra- 
tion towards Italy. He evidently does not view with favor the activity displayed 
by steamship and railroad companies in fostering such movements. It must be 
acknowledged, nevertheless, that the incentive to increase passenger traffic by 
transportation companies has been of itself an exceedingly potent factor in the 
creation and growth of modern emigration currents. Leon Dominian. 

The Story of Panama : The Ne'w Route to India. By Frank A. 
Gause and Charles Carl Carr. xii and 290 pp. Map, ilk., index. Silver, 
Burdett & Co., New York, 1912. $1.50. 8% x 6. 

The Panama Canal. By Duncan E. McKinlay. 40 pp. IDs. Whitaker 
& Ray-Wiggin Co., San Francisco, 1912. 75 cents. 8^ x 6. 

The Panama Canal. Pictorial View of the World's Greatest Engineering 
Feat, Linking the Atlantic and Pacific Oceana. With a Brief History 
and Description of the Gigantic Undertaking. By Thomas H. Eussell. 
25 pp. Ills. Hamming Publishing Co., Chicago, 1913. 60 cents. 6x8. 

The completion of the Panama Canal provides the occasion for books with 
variety of appeal according as the probable interest of one class of reader 
may vary from that of another class and according as one aspect or the other 
of the great work has attracted the writer. Here we group three works of 
different types, necessarily somewhat overlapping. 

The little volume by Dr. Eussell is pictorial, almost panoramic in the selec- 
tion of illustrations which may carry the reader from Colon over the Culebra 
height to Panama. The few pages of text are designed to be no more than 
introduction and brief commentary upon the work shown in the pictures. 

Congressman McKinlay saw at the Isthmus those aspects of the canal which 
had been the subject of debate in the Capitol and at the Executive Depart- 
ments. His record deals with legislation, with treaty rights, with canal type 
and above all with the condition of law which it was necessary for the Canal 
Commission to establish. 

■■ The work of Gause and Carr is more ambitious in tone. It aims to pre- 
sent a standard history of the canal from its inception to its completion. 
Ancillary thereto they have dealt with the history of the Isthmus from Balboa 
to the Republic of Panama. William Chubchill. 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Aborigines of South America. By the late Colonel G«orge Earl 
Church. Edited by Clements R. Markham. xxiv and 314 pp. Map, in- 
dex. Chapman & Hall, Ltd., London, 1912. 10s. 6d. 9x6. 
The present work could have no better review than that contained in the 
preface by the editor. Sir Clements R. Markham, himself an eminent authority 
on the geography and tribal settlements of South America. In it he speaks 
with appreciation of the extent of Col. Church's knowledge of his subject and 
of the value of his observations and deductions, lamenting the untimely death 
which left the volume unfinished. 

In the introduction the author briefly sketches the early physical features 
of South America and their relation to the aborigines, showing that vast in- 
land seas first divided the continent into two great divisions, the Brazilian 
and Andean, and then by their gradual desiccation left stretches of forest and 
an intricate network of waterways which became the inaccessible refuge and 
home of savage tribes. Prom what source these earliest races came Col. 
Church does not even conjecture, but contents himself with saying that the 
habitable areas were probably well populated at a period coeval with the Plio- 
cene and mammalia of which remains are found in great abundance in south- 
eastern Bolivia, the Argentine, and Brazil. He then discusses the trend of 
migration and the habits and customs of the aborigines, but admits the diffi- 



